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with the earlier works of the same author, is that it is too original to 
be intelligible. Nobody understands Loria. Some day, perhaps, an 
economist will arise to interpret him to us ; and then, I suspect, we 
shall find a great deal in him, especially in this work, which he dedi- 
cates as his " last thoughts upon the economic enigmas." 

Alvin S. Johnson. 
University of Chicago. 

The Nation as a Business Firm. By W. H. Mallock. Lon- 
don, A. and C. Black, 1910. — xi, 268 pp. 

It was once said of an economist, who frequently held lucrative posi- 
tions in the government service, that the politicians knew him to be a 
child in politics but believed him to be a great economist, while the 
economists, aware of his narrow limitations within their own field, 
credited him with mastery in the field of politics. I have often won- 
dered whether Mallock's vogue is not explicable in the same way. 
While economists have been regarding him as a litterateur, is it not 
possible that others have been taking him seriously as an economist? 
Or is the explanation more simple, and is his popularity due to the 
fact that he stands so nearly alone in his willingness to oppose social- 
ism and " stand pat " in a frankly partisan spirit? 

Mr. Mallock's latest polemic lacks the light touch and the occasional 
play of wit that marked his earlier work. Unfortunately, he has not 
replaced these qualities by any evidence of increased care for accurate 
thought or exact statement. 

His main thesis is that the poor are getting richer. More specifically 
and definitely, he maintains that since the beginning of the nineteenth 
century the income of the laboring classes has been increasing so rapidly 
that, at the end of every second or third generation, " the poor " have 
had as much income per head as would have resulted from an equal 
distribution of the entire social income at the beginning of the period. 
This roseate vision of social progress has hitherto been obscured or 
occluded by the fact that " from this diffusion of wealth a certain 
minority remain persistently and conspicuously excluded." This, 
however, is their own fault, since 

the poverty and wretchedness exhibited by a chronically non-progressive 
residuum are not, except incidentally and to a comparatively small degree, 
the result of conditions distinctive of the social system generally, but are, 
on the contrary, in medical language, idiopathic, which means that they 
are not symptomatic of any other disease, but are primarily due to the char- 
acter of those who suffer from them themselves. 
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Detailed criticism of Mr. Mallock's method would pass the limits 
proper to a review. It may be said, in general, that he places quite 
undeserved reliance upon Mallock and Mulhall as statistical authorities , 
and that in many cases the conclusion to be reached exercises an im- 
proper influence in controlling the selection and grouping of the figures 
used. The appearance of serious statistical study is carefully secured 
by the use of frequent and elaborate tables and diagrams ; and it is to 
be feared that some readers may thereby be led into a false confidence 
in the author's method and results. 

In view of Mr. Mallock's well-established attitude of partisanship, it 
is not surprising that by his methods he is able to reach a number of 
conclusions apparently quite at variance with the results of practically 
all first-hand studies and investigations regarding poverty and the dis- 
tribution of wealth and income in England. The contrast is especially 
noticeable between the book under review and such serious and careful 
studies as those of Booth and Rowntree. 

It should be noted in conclusion that Mr. Mallock's book has already 
been sharply criticized by Bowley and other English statisticians. 

George Ray Wicker. 

Dartmouth College. 

Twentieth Century Socialism. By EDMOND KELLY. With in- 
troductory notes by F. H. Giddings and Rurus W. Weeks. New 
York, Longmans, Green and Company, 1910. — xix, 446 pp. 

A good many books have been written in favor of socialism only to 
be forgotten. Few have attempted to do more than to reexpound the 
principles of Marx ; and most people have as little taste for warmed- 
over doctrines as they have for warmed-over meals. But the book 
under review is not of this character. There is much about it that is 
distinctive ; and it constitutes perhaps the most comprehensive argu- 
ment in favor of socialism that we have in English. 

It is indeed hardly conceivable that any one should write a book on 
socialism without leaning heavily on Marx, but Mr. Kelly's socialism 
is not of the pure Marxian type. It makes the familiar assumption 
that profits and interest are unjustifiable deductions from wages, but it 
takes a much more tolerant attitude toward competition and toward 
private property than does the strict Marxian socialism. Indeed, some 
socialists and some caviling individualists might characterize it as a 
compromise with, if not a surrender to, " capitalism." This, however, 
would misrepresent the book. Without saying much about "class 
struggle " or " increasing misery " or final revolution, Mr. Kelly never- 



